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MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, ESQ., OF NORWICH. 


Tue admirable notice of Mr. Gurney, from the pen 
of one of his friends, which has appeared in the 
Norfolk News, as we are thus assured of its authenti- 
city, happily leaves us little to do except to present it in 
such a condensed form as is compatible with the limits 
of our Journal. 

Josepn Joun Gurney was the representative of a 
family which, for nearly two centuries, had possessed 
such an influence in Norwich, that none of its members 


could have passed away entirely unfelt and unnoticed. | 


But no one has exercised that influence more power- 
fully and beneficially than the lamented individual 
whose death has already been announced in our 
columns. Joseph John Gurney, the third son of John 
and Catherine Gurney, the sister of Priscilla Waketield, 
was born in Earlham Hall, on the 2nd of August, 1788. 
A person of the same name, one of his ancesters, and a 
member of the Society of Friends, appears from the 
record of “The Sufferings of the People called Quakers,” 
to have been a prisoner, with several others, in Nor- 
wich gaol, in the year 1683, for refusing to take an 
oath; and it is a remarkable fact that the Walter 
Bacon, of Earlham, who committed him, was at that 
time resident in the very hall which the descendants 
of the persecuted prisoner now occupy. The father of 
our lamented friend, an extensive dealer in hand-spun 
yarn, became subsequently a partner in the banking 
business, which had been established in Pitt-street in 
1775, and was afterwards brought to the present 
building. He was a man of peculiarly active mind and 
habits; publie-spirited and benevolent; and his house 
at Earlham, to which he removed from Brammerton in 


1786. was the scene of almost unexampled hospitality. 


The superintendence and care of a family of eleven 
children devolved, however, almost entirely upon his 
wife, who was a woman of varied and superior excel- 
lences ; possessing an enlarged and well-cultivated 
mind, with a refined taste, and high-toned conscien- 
tiousness, As she died in 1792, her son Joseph was 
soon deprived of maternal care, and his yet infant 
years were committed to the intelligent and affection- 
ate training of his three elder sisters; one of whom, 
who still survives, supplied, as far as a sister could 
supply, a mother’s place; and another of whom, the 
late Mrs. Fry, had probably no small degree of in- 
fluence in inspiring his mind with these principles 
which she herself afterwards so nobly carried out into 
beneficent practice. During the earlier years of this 


interesting family, true religion had not the controlling | 


and sanctifying power over their minds which it had 
subsequently. They had not yet perecived the “ vanity,” 
nor experienced the “ vexations” of the world; their 
path was sunshine, and their atmosphere. perfume ; and 
their literary tastes, their elegant accomplishments, 
and the rich hospitality of “the good man of the 
house,” rendered Earlham Hall the attractive centre, in 
the midst of an extensive circle, to which gentry and 
nobility repaired, and where the late Duke of Gloucester 
was a welcome and a delighted visitor. 

Mr. Gurney’s education was conducted at home, and was 
then intrusted to the Rev. J. H. Browne, a clergyman 
in Hingham, about twelve miles from Earlham; it 


was subsequently matured at Oxford, where he had an | 


excellent private tutor,in the Rev. John Rogers, a man 


of great and varied learning, and where he attended the | 


lectures of the professors, and enjoyed many of the 
valuable privileges of the University, without becoming 
a member of it, and without subscribing to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He had always a strong desire for 
knowledge, and great promptness and facility both in 
its acquisition and impartation; and his classical, 


mathematical, and general attainments, if they did not 
entitle him to the rank of first-rate. scholarship, were 
highly respectable. 
with the Hebrew and Syriac languages, as well as with 
Clussics, mathematics, and general science. Attached, 


read the Old and New Testaments in the original lan- 


well acquainted with Rabbinical and Patristic writings; 


himself and others. Those who have been accustomed 
to observe his tall, erect, and manly form, and his 
countenanee, which seemed the bright abode of com- 
bined intelligence and goodness, may easily conceive 
what must have been the attractive loveliness of his 
youth, 
attachment to all his juvenile acquaintance; and when 


gratefully acknowledge that his preservation from the 
mercy, 


which he was trained, and that the ecclesiastical 
attractions of Oxford, should have produced in his 


Church. This state of hesitation, however, did not 
long continue, 

It will be peculiarly gratifying to the great and 
useful hody of Sunday-school teachers to be informed 
that some of his juvenile years were consecrated to that 
important work, chiefly for the purpose of instructing 
a class of young persons in scriptural religion; and 
that some men of reputation and usefulness, now in 
Norwich, were once children in his “first day” school. 
From that time forward, he was an enlightened and 
zealous advocate and labourer in the cause of popular 
education. The publie school at Ackworth, as well as 
other schools belonging to the Society of Friends, 
received his attention and support; and he composed, 
for the use of its pupils, a plan of seriptural instruc- 
tion,” which embraces a compendious system of scrip- 
ture history, doctrines, and duties, He was also a 
warm admirer and a liberal supporter of the British 
school system; not only on account of its religious and 
unsectarian basis, but also on ageount of its efficient 
mode of communicating instruetion. Many parts of 
the country, as wellas of his own eity, can bear witness 
| to the liberality with which he assisted in the erection 
| and maintenance of public schools. One of his latest 
| acts was to attend the annual examination of the British 
School in Palace-street; and it is now a peculiarly 
affecting remembrance that, at the close of the engage 
ment, a map of England and Wales, which some of the 
boys had drawn out, was presented to him in the name 
of the school, as a testimony of the respect and grati- 
tude of the children. His affectionate heart was 
evidently delighted with the gift. He thanked them 
all most heartily ; and, alas! for human plans and fore- 
| sight, he kindly promised that all the boys should visit 
Earlham, some fine day in summer, when they might 
play in the plantation, and walk through the beautiful 
garden. ‘In that garden there is now a sepulchre !” 

Having, in early life, been brought under the influ- 
ence of religion, he became desirous to be the means of 
imparting its instructions and blessings to others: and, 
therefore, after the usual preliminary proceedings, he 
became an acknowledged minister in the Society of 
Friends in the year 1818. By taking this step, he entered 
| upon a more important course of labour and usefulness. 








He had an extensive acquaintance | 


even in early life, to Biblical studies, he had critically | 


guages, in the Syriac Peschito, and in the Latin vulgate, | 
before he was twenty-two years of age; and he was | 
but, what is best of all, his studies were not only | 
pursued and perfected in early life, but all the intel- } 


lectual wealth and power which they afforded were | 
consecrated to the advancement of truth and piety in | 


He was then an object of great admiration and | 


we consider the sweetness of his disposition, his social | 
sympathies, and his bright worldly prospects, we may | 


power of temptation was an evidence of Divine care and 
It is net surprising that the clerical tutorship by | 


mind some questioning respecting the system of | 
Quakerism, and some bias towards the Established | 
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His ministry, notwithstanding its accordance with the 
principles and peculiarities of the Friends, was evan- 
| gelical and influential ina high degree. The gifts of 
nature, the acquisitions of study, and, above all, the 
graces of the Divine Spirit, eminently qualified him to 


| preach the word with unction, persuasiveness, and | 


| power. As the Friends distinguish between teaching 
and preaching, he could consistently make previous 


preparation for the former, and such discourses espe- | 
| which he afterwards published, replete with sound 
| argument, and warm-hearted philanthropy. 


cially were exceedingly clear, well arranged, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the oceasion and the auditory. The 
| simplicity of his style, the appropriateness of his illus- 


trations; thestriking words which he accasionally intro- | 
; it was held, whose conversation and addresses most 
| thoroughly established and animated Mr. Gurney’s mind 


duced, the ease and gracefulness of his manner, and 

| the deep and honest interest which he always manifested 

| in the subject of his address, rendered him a most 

| attractive and persuasive speaker; and whenever he 

rose on the platform, at our public meetings, every 

heart throbbed, and every eye sparkled in anticipation 
of his speech. 

His ministry, which rendered him in some degrce a 

| public character, had probably no little influence in 


| prompting his connexion with public and general insti- | 


tutions. It was his habit, however, when travelling 
| for the authorized discharge of that ministry in his 
own church, to take the opportunity of going into 
general society, as the advocate and promoter of various 
religious and philanthropic objects. One of bis earliest 
| journeys, in discharge of his ministry,—undertaken 
in 1818, in company with hissister, Mrs. Fry,—was also 
devoted to an investigation of the state of the prisons in 
Scotland and the north of England; the results of 
which were given to the public, in a volume of well- 
| selected facts, accompanied with wise and benevolent 
| suggestions on the subject of prison discipline. A 
| similar journey to Ireland was taken by the same 
parties in the spring of 1827, and an account of it was 
published by Mr. Gurney, in ‘‘ A Report addressed to 
| the Marquis Wellesley, Lord, Lieutenant of Ireland ;” 
in which he recommends a course of prison discipline, 
the great objects of which are, “ first, to prevent the 
criminal from growing worse ; and, secondly, if possible, 
_ to effect in his character areal improvement.” Upwards 
of forty prisons were visited by them, besides the 
principal lunatic asylums, infirmaries, houses of industry, 
and other establishments, for the relief of the most 
wretched part of that ever afilicted population, This 
visit was very interesting to him; and, on his return, 
he related, in his own playful and humorous manner, 
several anecdotes respecting the salutations with which 
| he was greeted by the warm-hearted Irish in some of 
the towns, when he was. seen walking arm-in-arm with 
| the priests, in making his visits of merey; and also 
respecting the influence produced by the inspiring 
chaunt of Mrs. Fry’s voice, in those religious meetings, 
at which both priests and people attended —an influence 
which was felt indeed not in Ireland only, nor in 
England only; for when she was addressing a large 
company of orphans on the continent, one of the 
German princes in attendance was so wrought upon, 
that he cried aloud, “ C’est le don de Dieu”—* This is 
the gift of God.” The following sentence, which occurs 
towards the close of his report, though written twenty 
| Years ago, is a word in season even now: “ Were the 
poor of Ireland, instead of being reduced by high rents, 
miserably low wages, uncertain tenure, and want of 
employment, to a condition of misery and disaffection 
and, then, in the end, driven off the land in a state 
of despair—were they, instead of suifering all this op- 
pression, kindly treated, properiy employed and remu- 
herated, and encouraged to cultivate small portions of 
land, at a moderate rent, on their own account, there 
can be little question, that they would graduaily 
become valuable members of the community, and 
would be as much bound to their superiors by the tie 


| of gratitude, as they are now severed from them by ill- 
| Will and revenge.” 

Mr. Gurney was an early and ardent advocate of the 
| freedom of the slave, and the abolition of the detestable 
| slave trade. In January, 1824, only a short time after 
| his brother-in-law, Fowell Buxton, had brought the 
| subject of colonial slavery before the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gurney was mainly instrumental in collecting a 
meeting in the Guildhall, where he delivered a speech, 


The publie 
mind in the city had been prepared for that meeting, 
by a visit paid from Thomas Clarkson a few days before 


on the subject. At a county meeting, held in the 


| Shirehall, in the October of the following year, at which 


the High Sheriff presided, the eloquence of Lord Suf- 
field, Buxton, and others, united with his own, not only 


jin silencing the objections advanced by Lord Wode- 


house, but in obtaining a petition for “ the immediate 
nitigation, and, with as little delay as possible, the 
final and entire abolition of British Colonial Slavery.” 
And at another meeting of the inhabitants of Norwich, 
held in St. Andrew’s Hall, a month afterwards, a society 
for the abolition of slavery was instituted, of which the 
Revds. Edward Day and John Alexander were associated 
with himself as secretaries. Before that year closed he 
was found advocating the same cause at a gencral 
meeting of the Anti-Slayery Society in Freemasons’ 
Hall, London, at which Wilberforce, Brougham, Buxton, 
Mackintosh, Denman, and Lushington, were his asso- 
ciates. His speeches on these exciting topics, were a 
fine manifestation of gentlemanly courtesy and Chris- 
tian forbearance. They admirably combined the “ sua- 
viter in mado,” with the “fortiter in re ;” and while 
his indignation burned against the atrocious system 
itself, he called no fire from heaven upon either the 
mistaken or the guilty men by whom it was upheld. 
“ While it is undoubtedly our Christian duty,” says he, 
in his letters on the West Indies, “ to avoid the least 
concession of principle on the subject of Slavery, the 
use of harsh epithets and violent language towards the 
slaveholder is not only objectionable in itself, but has 
often an injurious effect in arming them against our 
arguments, and of thus injuring the progress of our 
cause. I have, therefore, thought it best to observe 
towards them the terms and usages of Christian 
courtesy; and, I believe, there are many of these 
persons in the United Statics, who are increasingly 
disposed to eater upon a fair consideration of the 
subject.” 

Fully agrecing in these sentiments, we are not to 
shut our eyes to the danger of courtesy being carried 
too far, and principles being cndangered for the sake 
of peace or of persons. There is danger on the one 
side as well as on the other: and we cannot but think 
that a plain boldnoss in telling slave-holders the real 
nature of their position, is much more likely to urge on 
the cause of truth and liberty, than being too delicate 
in our terins, lest slave-holders “arm themselves against 
our arguments,” Slaveholders and the money-lenders 
of slaveholders, will never come over to a sense of the 
necessity of freeing their slaves of themselves. It is 
public opinion that must compel them, and public 
opinion must be raised to the right pitch by plain 
dealing and plain speaking, 

In this respect we think that Mr. Gurney would have 
propelled his own views far more cfiectuaily by a more 
decisive language and system of action. The mildness 
of his nature, however, dictated a different course. 

His volume of “ Familiar Letters to Henry Clay of 
Kentucky,” describes from his own observation the 
benefits which had followed emancipation in the West 





Indies, and advocates therefrom, the safety and desira- 
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bleness of terminating slavery in America. These “ let- 
ters,” addressed to an anti-abolitionist, were occasioned 
by a winter spent in the West Indies, in connexion 
with his visit to America in 1839; and contain much 
information, written in an attractive style, respecting 
the scenery, productions, general society, and religious 
condition of the various islands; published, says he, 
“in the hope that the lighter parts of the work may 
serve to amuse the younger class of my readers, on both 
sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to the considera- 
tion of those graver points, so deeply interesting in the 
present day, which it is my principal purpose to develope 
and express.” 

He was a warm advocate for the plan of Fowell Bux- 
ton, as developed in the unfortunate Niger Expedition, 
the miseries and uselessness of which were strongly 
pointed out by thinking men before they took place. The 
object was admirable, the plan was fatal. The interior 
of Africa must be civilized by civilized negroes—it is 
perpetually destructive of Europeans; and the truly 
rational process seems, to begin on the coasts and rivers 
by their agency. 

In his political sentiments, he was decidedly liberal. 
In early life he entered with spirit into the election 
struggles in his native city, and made a bold but un- 
successful attempt to abolish the system of bribing, so 
long, and so shamefully prevalent in Norwich. On the 
very first visit of Richard Cobden to that city, he be- 
came an adherent of the League. He was firmly opposed 
to capital punishments, and interested himself in 
the cases of several criminals who were condemned to 
desth in that city. He was, of course, always a stanch 


supporter, and both by tongue and pen zealous coadjutor 
ofthe Bible Society. He was equally so of the Peace and 
Temperance Societies. 

On one occasion of the anniversary of the Bible 


Society, he entertained Wilberforce with all his family 
and accompanying friends, besides many other guests 
under his roof, and from 1811 till 1846, he continued 
to attend and address its meetings, besides labouring in 
its committees, and with his pen for it. 

The last anniversary mecting he attended, was in 
September, 1846; when he moved one of the resolu- 
tions. After he had, in his usually happy manner, 
expressed his “ cordial and unalterable regard to the 
Society, which was endeavouring to circulate the Bible 
all the world over,” the scene became sacredly impressive, 
when his soft complacent eye fixed on his only son, who 
then stood where he himself, when about the same age, 
had stood, five and thirty years before, and who in con- 
cise and manly terms avowed his determination to sup- 
port the institution, which his father then alas! had 
been advocating for the last time ! 

The advocacy of these benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions, was however not confined to this country, or 
to Great Britain. He remembered them, and pleaded 
for them in the religious visits, which, as a ministering 
Friend, he paid to America, and to various parts of 
Europe. His visit to America was in 1837, and occu- 
pied three years; during which time, he travelled 
through most of the Northern states of the union, and 
in Upper and Lower Canada. The various incidents of 
his journeys; the objects, natural, civil, and moral, 
which attracted his attention by the way ; and the im- 
pressions made on his mind by America and the Ame- 
ricans, are all narrated, in good tourist style, in a series 
of letters, “to Amelia Opie,” with whose delightful 
prose and poetry all our readers are familiar. 

From these we may give just one extract, relating 
simply to the address which he gave to the Congress, in 
the Senate house, at Washington. 

“he principal object which I now had in view, in 
visiting Washington, was, the holding of a meeting for 
worship, with the officers of government, and members 
of Congress. My mind was attracted towards these 





public men, under a feeling of religious interest; and, 
far beyond my expectation, did my way open for accom. | 
plishingsthe purpose. Colonel Polk, the speaker of the 
representative assembly, granted me the use of the 
Legislation hall; the chaplain of the house (a respect- 
able Wesleyan minister) kindly surrendered his ac- 
customed service for our accommodation; public 


invitation was given in the newspapers; and when we | 
entered the hall the following First day morning, we | 
found it crowded with the members of Congress, their | 


ladies, and many other persons. The president, and | 
other officers of the government, were also of the com. | 
pany. Undoubtedly it wasa highly respectable, and | 
intellectual audience ; and I need scarcely tell thee, that | 
it was to me a serious and critical occasion. One of my | 
friends sat down with me in the speaker's rostrum ; a | 
feeling of calmness was graciously bestowed upon us; | 
and a silent solemnity overspread the whole meeting. | 
After a short time, my own mind became deeply im- 

pressed with the words of our blessed Redeemer, ‘ I am | 
the way, the truth, and the life” Speaking from this | 
text, I was led to describe the main features of orthodox | 
christianity; to declare that these doctrines had been | 
faithfully held by the Society of Friends, from their first 

rise to the present day; to dwell on the evidences, both 

historical and internal, which form the credentials of 


the gospel, considered as a message to mankind, from | 


the King of heaven and earth; to urge the claims of 
that message on the world at large, on America in par- 
ticular—a country so remarkably blessed by divine 
providence—and, above all, on her statesmen and legis- 
lators; to advise the devotional duties of the closet, as 
a guard against the dangers and temptations of politics; 
to dwell on the peaceable government of Christ by his 
Spirit ; and finally, to insist on the perfect law of righte- 
ousness, as applying to nations as well as individuals— 
to the whole of the affairs of men, both private and 
public. A solemn silence again prevailed at the close 
of the meeting ; and after it was concluded, we received 
the warm greetings of Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
and many other members, of whom we took our leave | 
in the flowing of mutual kindness. Thus was I set free 
from the heavy burden which had been pressing upon 
me. In the evening, we met a large assembly at the 
Methodist Chapel, at Georgetown, a populous place, 
almost adjoining Washington; and the next morning 
pursued our journey to a small settlement of humble 
Friends, in the state of Maryland.” 
What ascene was this ! and what a state of religion, | 
as well as of religious liberty and charity, must that | 
country enjoy, which could produce it, and which could 
witness it with such complacency! Here are the free 
chosen legislators of one of the largest and - most im- 
portant countries in the world, composing aworshipping | 
congregation in their senate house; their chaplain a | 
methodist minister, resigning his seat to a Quaker ; the 
Quaker preaching a sermon full of gospel sentiment and 


exhortation, and urging upon senatorial hearers the | 


importance of private prayer, as a preservative from the | 
temptation of politics, and as a preparative for good 
legislation; the solemn silence, to afford them an op- | 


portunity of “ thinking on these things ;’—Henry Clay, 
and John Quincy Adams, and others shaking hands | 
with the Quaker, and probably thanking him for his | 


sermon ; and then the going from legislators and senate | 
halls, to preach in a Methodist Chapel, and the next | 


| morning joining a humblesettlement of Friends! When | 


will England equal this?—“ May the Lord hasten it in | 
his time.” | 
We must deny ourselves the gratification of remaining | 
with him any longer in America, or of doing more than 
glance at his visits to the Continent. The first was in | 
1841, when he went to Paris with Samuel Gurney, his | 
brother in sympathy, as well asin relationship. The 


principal object of this visit, was to direct the attention | 
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of influential and official persons to the subject of 
slavery, for the purpose of obtaining its extinction. 
During their stay, they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, the king of the French; as well as much 
communication with M. Guizot, his minister, and with 
other persons of distinction. His next visit was in the 
same year, when he was accompanied by Mrs. Fry. As 
both of them were ministers, their visit, in that capa- 
city, was sanctioned by the society ; but they endea- 
voured to combine with it, as was usual, different, yet 
accordant, objects of pursuit. ‘They visited Holland, 
Belgium, Hanover, some of the smaller German states, 
Denmark, and’ Prussia. They held, in various places, 
religious mectings, not only for worship with the Friends, 


but also for the instruction and improvement of all | 
| search, and learning. 


classes; and they paid many visits of mercy, to ad- 


minister the consolations of the gospel to those who | 


were suffering aflliction and persecution. They inspected 
prisons, hospitals, and other public institutions, and 
| then presented their reports to the several governments; 
| always recommending to them, when necessary, the 
abolition of slavery, and the granting of religious tole- 
| ration. Thus, after the example of their Divine Master, 
they “‘ went about doing good.” Their reception every- 
where was cordial and joyous. ‘ The common people 
heard them gladly.” They were admitted to long and 
familiar interviews with several of the continental sove- 
reigns, who listened to their statements and suggestions 
with respectful attention, What diplomacy had, in 
some instances, failed to effect, they were the means of 
accomplishing ; and the King of Holland, who had been 
in the habit of procuring slave soldiers from the Gold 
Coast, was induced, by Mr. Gurney’s representations, to 
abandon the practice. The third visit, which was for 
similar purposes, took place in 1843; when he was 
accompanied to Paris by Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. Fry; 
and on his sister's return home, he and his wife went 
into the south of France; where his stay was prolonged 
by illness ; and where he seized every opportunity, when 
he was able, of instructing and encouraging members of 
| his own religious society. During this tour he also 
| Visited Switzerland; spent some time with Vinet in 
| Lausanne, and with D'Aubigné in Geneva; had an in- 
| terview with the King of Wiirtemberg; and held many 
| large meetings for religious purposes. 
| Hitherto it has been comparatively an easy task to 
| detail and delineate these various services in the cause 
| of humanity and religion; but, for obvious reasons, it 
| will not be expected that we should be able to give any 
adequate estimate of the pecuniary support which he 
| afforded to public institutions, and to private necessities. 
It may indeed be said, that recently, for instance, he 
gave 500/. to the Bible Society; 500/. to the British 
and Foreign School Society ; 500/. to the British School 
| in Palace Street ; 5007. to the Blind Asylum ; 500/. to 
the present distress in Ireland ; 100/. three or four times 
over, to the Soup Society; and similar sums to the 
District Visiting Society, and tothe Coal Society. But 
| who can tell the sums which he gave, formerly as well 
as latterly, to numerous public Institutions, and to nu- 
| Merous private individuals, at home and abroad. 
He knew well from his own experience, that “ it is 
@ Moreblessed to give than,to receive:” and probably 
there was not, in all the world, a man more really 
i happy than he was in the exercise of his personal 
| faculties, and in the use of his various possessions. The 


Blast public meeting he ever attended, had been sum- 


moned by the District Visiting Society, in accordance 
With his own suggestion, to make some additional 
— for the poor, during the severities of winter. 
| The venerable Bishop, who loved to honour his Christian 
character, and who cordially sympathized with his 
liberal spirit, moved the Resolutions, which Mr. Gurney 
| Seconded ; and a handsome subscription was the result, 
It was in going home from that meeting that his horse 











fell, and he received his mortal injury. But he had 
finished the work which his Master had given him to 
do, and then the Master said, “ Well done, good aud 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joyof thy Lord.” 

It must not be forgotten, that the man who was thus 
occupied from day to day, and from year to year, in 
living and labouring for others, was, during a consider- 
able part of his life, engaged in secular business, in one 
of the most extensive banking establishments in the 
kingdom. During this long and laborious period, he 
was also writing various works, and in addition to his 
letters on America, and to several pamphlets printed 
for private circulation, sent forth no less than twenty 
separate publications, some of which are large volumes, 
and on subjects which required great thought, and re- 


Amongst these were, his “Observations on the Distin- 
guishing Views and.Practices of the Society of Friends,” 
first published in 1824, which has passed through seven 
editions ; his “ Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Practical Operation of Christianity ;” “ Biblical Notes 
and Dissertations ;” “Hints on the Portable Evidences 
of Christianity ;’ “Thoughts on Habit and Discipline.” 
“ An Essay on the habitual Exercise of Love to God, con- 
sidered as a Preparation for Heaven ;” and, perhaps the 
most well-timed and bold, if not the most important 
of all, “ Puseyism traced to its Root, or the Papal and 
Hierarchical System compared with the Religion of the 
New Testament.” 

With all his wealth and advantages, Joseph .John 
Gurney did not pass through life without the discipline 
of tribulation—‘“ for whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth.” In addition to the losses which he sustained 
in the death of his parents; of brothers and sisters ; 
of his beloved Buxton, to whom he had said, “ from 
our very early years, we have been bound together in the 
ties of friendship and brotherhood ;” and by the death 
of many others; his own habitation had twice become 
“the house of mourning.” His first wife, Jane Birk- 
beck, died in 1822.. His second wife, Mary Fowler, 
died in 1836. His third wife, Eliza P. Kirkbride, still 
survives. 

Mr. Gurney was a younger brother of Mr. Samuel 
Gurney ; and his estates and other property, which is 
of very considerable amount, are inherited by his son, 
J. E. Gurney, Esq., now principal of the bank of 
Norwich. 

The funeral of Mr. Gurney took place on Tuesday, 
January 12th, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Norwich. 
Since his demise the principal tradesmen have had 
their shops partially closed, as an expression of gricf 
for his loss; and, in accordance with a previous 
arrangement, nearly every building throughout the city 
was shut during the hours fixed for the funeral. The 
trains from London and other parts on the line, brought 
down a large number of the more opulent members of the 
Society of Friends, who took partin theceremony. The 
procession left Earlham-hall shortly after eleven o'clock, 
and by one o’clock the body of this esteemed man was 
consigned to its resting-place. Nothing could exceed 
the respect that was manifested in every part of the 
city during the day. 

The crowds of sympathizing mourners, both in the 
city, on the way accompanying the funeral, and at 
the place of burial, were nearly unexampled on such an 
occasion, and their conduct and countenances testified 
the deep and sincere sentiment of regret which pervaded 


them. 
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IRELAND! 


THE IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF A UNIVERSAL AND ENERGETIC 
POPULAR AGITATION IN ITS BEHALF. 


We had hoped that the time was come when the 
frightful mass of Irish misery before our eyes would 
rouse England, not only to acts of present benevolence, 
but of future and permanent justice. We did hope 
that now all party feeling would perish in the gulph of 
national destitution opened at our feet; that all tem- 
porizing would conse; that all good men, of all ranks 
and opinions, would unite to prevent the recurrence of 
such a spectacle as this winter has unfolded, of a 
portion of the richest, the wisest, the most benevolent 
nation in the world, presenting a scene of horrors such 
as no other nation in the world can parallel. But our 
hopes were vain; the measures proposed by ministers 
in Parliament show us too plainly that neither Parlia- 
ment nor ministers are prepared to go to the bottom of 
the Irish evils, and to apply to them a real and sufficient 
remedy. The evils that exist will therefore continue 
to exist; the calamities, the famine, the~perishing of 
whole families of starvation, and in utter nakedness, on 
their own hearths, will be but postponed, to revive in | 
future winters with aggravated horrors. The sore that | 
goes down to the very bone of Ireland is only to be 
plastered over: it is not to be probed, and thoroughly 
cleansed, and henled. We are to have palliatives, not 
réinedies ; we are to have quackery, and not cure. We 
call upon the people of England to awake, arise, and 
prevent this mischief. We call upon them, as they 
value the name of Englishmen—as they wish to be real 
men and Christians—to stand forth as one man and one 
mind, and declare that this system of fatal procrastina- 
tion shallend, It is you, people of England, that must 
answer to God and man for the future fate of Ireland. 
It is you that must now say whether the evils that bear 
down that wretched country, and that rob the poor 
man of this, to help—and vainly help, under present 
circumstances—to keep it on the mere surface of 





existence, shall be put an end to, or shall be left to an 
indefinite period and an augmented malignity. From | 
both God and nature you have now had warning ; and | 
woe to you, and to us all, if you do not take it. 

What are the remedies proposed by Lord John | 
Russell? To grant money to the Irish landlords, to | 
improve their estates; and to give some undescribed | 
modification of the present absurd Irish Poor Law. 
A more wretched farce was never attempted to be 
played, instead of a great, aswise, and successful poli- 
tical deed done, 

What and who ate these Irish landlords? Are they 
men who have ever shown, as a body, any disposition | 
to improve their estates? There are some few brilliant | 
exceptions; and these exceptions don't want help— | 
don’t want your money. Their improvements have 
enriched them, and rendered eleemosynary aid needless, 
Such are Lords Lansdowne and Fitzwilliam, Walls- 
court, Lord George Hill, of Gweedore, ete. But the 
body of the Irish landlords are, without question, the 
most reckless, the most proud, the most hardened and 
thriftless race of men in existence. We rejoice to see 
that new nearly the whole press of England has come 
to this necessary discovery, and avowal of it. These 
landlords have lived amongst their starving neigh- 
bours, and on their starved estates, for ages, without an 
attempt to improve them, and to employ the people. 
From the very invasion of Strongbow, the Irish land- 
lords have done nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
enclosing their wastes, draining their bogs, and ¢ulti- 
vating their estates. They have neglected the very 
fisheries, and instead of busy fishing-towns, have 





vast extents of solitary coasts. They have done no- 


thing; but lie like big dogs in the manger, idle them. | 


selves, and preventing others from doing anything. 
Henee,. nearly half of Ireland is a bog, or a desert. 
There are four and a half million acres of waste. From 
time to time they have had large grants from this 
country to aid them in their difficulties ; but when did 


they ever repay a penny of it? From time to time we | 
have been calied on to send government help to the | 


poor Irish; and where has the cash gone to? ‘I'o Paris, 
or Vienna, or Rome, or Naples, the very next summer. 


To swell that beggarly state which Irish landlords | 


maintain in rivalry to each other, while their neighbours 
are living in cabins worse than dog-kennels, and on 
offal that they would not give to their own hounds. 

If these Irish landlords had ever spent the moncy 
they have repeatedly had from us on their estates—if 
they had not paid a shilling of it back—we had long 
ago been gainers by it, and Ireland had been now a 
garden, and not a bog—a paradise, and not a Golgotha. 
And to these very men Lord John Russell would now 
send more money, to ease the distresses of the Irish 
people ! 

Countrymen ! we do not want a landlord’s measure; 
we want a people’s measure. We do not want more 
money flinging into that guiph where it yet never did 
any good, and out of which it never rose again—the 
maw of an Irish landlord ; we want money bestowing 
on the propiE of Ireland ; we want land bestowing on 
the people of Ireland; and that money must come out 
of the pockets of the Irish landlords; and that land is 
lying all over Ireland ready for occupation, but still 
unoccupied ; ready for culture, but uncultured; ready 
for draining, but undrained; ready to make a busy and 
a happy people, but lying a dreary desert in the midst 
of a famishing nation. Lord Lansdowne tells you that 
one acre of potato ground in Ireland costs 10. rental, 
and yet that four millions and a half of such land lies 
waste! Countrymen! you must take that land—it is 
yours and God’s—and give it to its true owners—the 
Irish people. Let the ery of O'Connell be realized— 
let “/reland be for the Irish.” These Irish landlords 
tell you that these lands are theirs, It is false: they 
are God’s and Irishmen’s. Where are their titles! 
They are certain musty parchments—if they have even 
these. But the title of the Irish people is the right to 
live! Life, and not yellow crumbling sheepskins, are 
the grand title to the land, and that title must be 
asserted—anaye, asserted by the people of England. We 
must tell the Irish landlords and the world, that, what- 
ever title their fathers had in the land that has never 
been cultivated, is now become void. They have lost 
the whole by neglect of occupation. They have neg- 
lected to fulfil the conditions on which they received 
it—that they should occupy and cultivate it, and make 
it of benefit to the commonweal. We have invaded 
many nations in many regions of the earth, and seized 
on them, and driven out the aborigines; and justified 
ourselves by the declaration that the only true title to 
land is occupation—not merely wandering over it. We 
must put that doctrine in force at home; and every 
acre of land, not merely such as.is not worth 2s. 6d. per 
acre, a8 Lord John Russell says, but all that has not 
yet been occupied, must now be occupied by and for 
the people. In Prussia, the case was beginning, in the 
jast generation, to be like the case of Ireland. The 
aristocracy lived on large estates, and the people starved 
onnothing. The king put the matter into the hands of 
Count Hardenberg, and Hardenberg at once ordered 
the aristocracy to give up the greater portion of their 
estates to the people; and these estates were quietly 
given up, and divided amongst the peasantry. What 


‘was the effect? It was speedy and universal prosperity! 


To a dronish and useless race of great landlords succeed 


arace of smali proprietors, who worked with glad alacrity 
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| on the soil which was their own ; and the country now | 
| —for amid our selfishness, we have much real fecling 


| Poor Law makes on your behalf. 
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is a garden, populous, thriving, and powerful. 
That is what must be done in Ireland. That is the 
first and greatest measure. The second is, You must 
give to Ireland a wise and efficient Poor Law. You 
have given it, instead of that, a “ mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.” You have given it a law which makes it 
optional who shall receive relief; which refuses it to 
all but the old and decrepid, as if the starving and 
utterly destitute were worthy of no resource. he law, 
therefore, is an abortion and an insult. It says to the 
starving, “You must perish because you are young; or 
because you are able-bodied; or because you are not a | 
hundred years of age. Don’t tell us that there is not 
a potato in the country, or a rag in the village to cover 
any one of you—you ought to die, and are to die, 
because you are young, or have a good constitution, or 
a larze family. All these things are crimes of the 
deepest dye in the eyes of the English government !” 
These are the atrocious declarations which the Irish 
Countrymen! you 
must alter this. You must plant the English Poor | 
Law, so far as it gives a full claim on the land in Ire- | 


| 


‘land; you must make it “a great fact” there, that | 
3 y g | 


| instead of dead bodies on the hearth. 


| will nor can without your propulsion. 


| must be done, if we do not desire again and again to | 
| rushed out, 


every man that can work must have work, or must be | 
fed. When that is done, then the great change will | 
come. Then all the drones of Irish landlords will be | 
up at once, each buzzing lustily. They will buzz in | 
anger, but they will buzz also in self-defence. hey | 
must, according to the old adage, “ work, or be worried.” 
They must set the people to work on their lands, in 
order to find the means of maintaining them, and 
these lands, once cultivated, will maintain all. The 
waste reclaimed, the enclosed cultivated, there will be 
plenty instead of famine, and dances on the green 

But will Lord John Russell do this? No; he neither 

With you, then, Englishmen, it rests, whether Ireland 
shall now be dealt with effectually or not. If you are 
not up and determined, you will leave ages of misery to 
your children, and pauperism to Ireland. You must 
turn out, and call public meetings in every town, and 
pour petitions, and those strong ones, into Parliament 
by thousands, that Ireland may have an effective Poor 
Law—that Irishmen may have the waste lands, and 
that England may cease to be at once a great foolish 
pelican, feeding her Irish children out of her own life’s 


~of shoes. 


| could not afford to buy him any. 
| she had just three and sixpence a week left to furnish 





blood. Now is the day and the hour for doing what 


witness the existence of far more misery than we now 


affect so deeply to deplore. 
Witiram Howrrr. 
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| 
| 
BOB RACKET'S SEARCH FOR SHOES. | 


BY EDWARD YOUL 
In the year——well the year docen’t matter—in the | 
depth of the winter season, a very hard frost set in, 
which lasted a very long time. Not such a frost as is | 
common to ordinary winters. Nothing likeit. But | 
much more severe than England has known for the last | 
quarter of a century. The earth bit men’s toes as they | 
trod upon it; and some of those unfortunates who, per- | 
force, went shoeless, never, it was said, found their feet 
again, but had them withered up, long before the great | 


| thaw came. 


| 





Oh, it was a hard time for the poor, that: if indeed | 
any time can be said to be easy with those, upon whose | 
shoulders the yoke of poverty is doomed to sit. If it | 


| fives meaning Bob’s fingers. 


only galled the flesh! but it galls the soul. Of course, 
for the ills of others— there were all sorts of Charities set 
afoot, Blanket and Flannel Charities—Soup Charities— 
Bread Charities—Coal Charities! But no one thought 
If they had, feet would not have withered off, 
and as Bob Racket would have been shod by the Shoe 
Charity, I should have had no tale to tell. 

Bob had no shoes, and his mother (his father was dead) 
After paying her rent 


seven mouths with food. Sixpence a mouth, less than 
a penny a day, and provisions were dear, as they ever 


j are, when it is the interest of the poor to have them 
| cheap. 


Therefore, as there were no Shoe Charities, Bob 
was like to go barefooted. 

Poor Bob! ‘The soles of his feet, from long practice 
in walking upon them unshod, had got hard, almost 
horny indeed, in substance, but the frost found them out 
and pinched them, as if it paid him off a grudge long 
owing, and did it with a spite, as dunned exquisites, of 
intemperate disposition, discharge their debts. The 
worst of it was that a quotidian threepence was of Bob's 
earning, and there was consequently no staying at home. 
Forth he must go and tread the inclement ground, when 
the morning clock struck eight; and if he would find 
his feet after half an hour’s exposure to the frost he 
must look for them, for feel them he could not. Well- 


| booted gentlemen glancing at his shoeless extremities, 


wereshocked. Jyesores to gentility are naked feet. Oh, 
if there had but been Shoe Uharities ! 

The mortification was that urchins more diminutive 
than himself noted the unshod extremities, and jeered 
him. There were boys and men begging who had shoes. 
The very horses, as Bob thought, had them ; and in cord- 
wainers’ shops there were hundreds and hundreds of 
pairs unappropriated, asking to be worn, longing to 
escape from the shelves, and see the world outside, with 
iron tips that fretted themselves to rust because the 
roads were slippery with ice, and they were never taken 
out to slide. Hundreds and hundreds, aye, thousands 
and thousands of pairs, and Bob's feet smarted, and Bob's 
feelings winced for lack of one pair. Oh, if there had 
but been Shoe Charities ! 

Bob stopped before a shoe shop in Holborn one day, 
and went the length of handling a pair that dangled 
with many others at the door. It was a presumption 
that they were submitted for public touch and general 
inspection, and Bob thought that he underwent no 
risk. But a boy sceing his fingers close upon them, 


“Oh you would, would you?” cried the boy. 

“Would what?” asked Bob Racket. 

‘Steal them shoes ?” 

“No,” said Bob, quietly, and he went on handling 
them. Stout, serviceable shoes they were to Jook at. 

“Now Tom,” cried a voice inside, ‘‘ what are you 
dawdling at the door for! There's the three pair of 
Wellingtons to go to Great Ormond Street.” 

“Eye upon the fives, father,” replied the boy. The 

“Tl attend to them,” said the parent. “ You makea 
conveyance of the Wellingtons.” 

“Kye upon the fives,” shouted Tom again. “I’m stiff 
if he ain’t got ’em off the nail.” 

Bob had indeed ventured so far—to inspect them mere 


| closely. 


“What is this here, that’s a interfering with them 
Wellingtons a going to Great Ormond Street?” cried 
the cordwainer, approaching the door. ‘‘ Them shoes,” 
addressing Bob, “ are five and sixpence.” 

“Please, Sir,” said Bob Racket, looking imploringly 
in the man’s face, “would you take it by the week, 
sixpence a week ?” and he pointed to his red and raw feet. 
“ Cold weather, Sir.” 
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“ Yes, I take weekly payments,” said the man. “ Pay 
the first sixpence now, and I’ll stow them safely away 
for you.” 

“But please,ain’t 1 to have them at once?” stammered 

b 


“ We don’t do business on that principle. It wouldn't 
stand, eh, father?” cried Tom interposing. “Times is 
rd. ” 


“Not exactly, Tom,” answered the shoemaker, laugh- 
ing. “Come, take those Wellingtons—and you (to Bob) 
pay sixpence on the nail ; bring another sixpence every 
week, and in ten weeks the shoes are yours.” 

“Tn ten weeks the Spring will be here,” sighed Bob, 
and walked away. 

When days went by, and weeks, and January was 
nearly out, and no signs of the breaking up of the 
weather had been hinted to the sagacious in such matiers, 
Bob Racket limped, nay, went verylame. Chilblains had 
scarred his poor feet until their shape was nearly lost. 
He suffered excruciating pain, and got no sleep o’nights. 
And though thousands upon thousands of unappropriated 
pairs of shoes burdened the cordwainers’ shelves, filled 
their windows, h temptingly at their doors; though 
skins stripped reeking from the fat sides of animals were 
transferred from abattoirs to tanpits, and thence to the 
curriers’, and thence to shoemakers’ workshops, where 
awls pierced and hammers rang on lasts and lapstones 
from morning to night, yet Bob Racket got no shoes. 

Still the frost became more severe than ever. 

For his quotidian threepence Bob did errands for a 
lawyer.. Dark, dingy rooms that lawyer had, full of 
musty law books and cobwebs ; windows that were never 
cleaned looked out upon dead blank walls; severer than 
in the streets, where the atmosphere came biting from 
the sky, was the frost in those chambers, where the warm 
soul of humanity was turned to chilling ice. 

Bob’s master was of a taciturn disposition, and seldom 
addressed his clerks except to giveinstructions. If Bob 
had been an automaton, a pice of machinery, doing 
errands by virtue of some ingenious mechanism warranted 
never to get out of order, and entailing no other expense 
than three-penn’orth of oil per diem for the lubrication 
of its springs and wheels, and no more trouble than the 
application of it, he could not have been more a cypher 
in the estimation of both clerks and master. Bob 
cleaned and dusted the desks and shelves (he could not 
reach the cobwebs, which clouded the angles of the 
ceiling like sable drapery) he fetched and carried, he 
was active and servile—like the poor drudge he was, in 
numerous capacities. Every one in the office found him 
the handiest fellow living,—yet human, warm breathing, 
endowed with life from God, and made akin to high 
angelic beings, he was of less account than a bird or 
beast brought from a foreign land would have been. A 
sheet of parchment covered with the hieroglyphs of a 
dead man’s will, bequeathing an hundred acres, would 
have out-valued ten thousand of such items in the social 
scale, though every pair of naked feet had been ascend- 
ing to Heaven, by the ladder which Jacob witnessed in 
his dream. 

The lawyer was not a proud man, but he had a be- 
coming pride, that gloss by which the old serpent, 
when he would disguise himself as an angel of light, 
retains his slough. The pride of the well-gloved 

exquisite who scowls at the weather-chapped hands of 
humanity in rags, is a becoming pride, if he may be 
catechumen to his own conceit. The lawyer's humility 
had endured Bob’s naked feet through half the frosty 
season, when suddenly his becoming pride suggested 
that a naked-footed urchin was not a fitting Mercury. 

“Robert Racket,” said the lawyer, one morning, 
coming into the office fresh from his private dwelling, 
with extremities that the frost had sharply bitten 
through well-seasoned Wellingtons; “ Robert Racket, 
where are your boots?” 








« Boots, Sir?” echoed Bob, trembling. As if he, who 
had no shoes, could be guilty of boots. 

“ Boots or shoes?” thundered the lawyer. “ Shoes, if 
you will.” 

“ Or slippers?” suggested a clerk, mildly. 

“ Shoes, Sir? I ain’ta got any,” answered Bob, shaking 
at the confession of so great a turpitude. 


“No?” said the lawyer, retreating a step backwards, | 


“Not got any? Sparrow (to a clerk), this boy hasa 
mother, woman, Sparrow, who is bound by the laws 


of nature to have a heart, and she lets this boy go about ; 


in this Russian weather without shoes.” 

The clerk addressed as Sparrow looked at the offend- 
ing feet, and the other clerks looked at them, and the 
lawyer looked at them, and Bob himself looked at them. 
Poor feet they were, blotched with chilblains, red with 
the incessant torture of the cold. Very poor, very 
offending, absolutely wicked feet. 

“ You may go, Sir,” said the lawyer. “ You may go. 
Pay him his threepence, Sparrow. He hasn’t earned 
it, to be sure; but we will not stop it. He wishes to 
earn it, no doubt, and we will take the will for the deed, 
When you have got shoes, Racket, you may come again. 
Good bye.” 

And the quotidian threepence was cut off. And 
still the heavens sent forth a fiercer frost. 

Fiercer and fiercer. God be with the x. 
days, shorter nights. February mon’ The Sun, 


Longer 


speeding towards the Spring solstice. And still frost, # 


frost, frost, biting at the very core of life in thinly clad | 
humanity. 
bruaries in a century. 

Blessings be upon thy head, kind lady. Seraph 
peace everlastingly dwell in thy breast, for looking out 
of thy window on that bitter February morning, and 
giving shoes to that poor child, not half the age of Bob 
Racket, which drew thy attention to its unshod feet, and 
heels so deeply kibed. 

And the benediction of saints make thy white locks 
shine sunbright in the Eternities, thou aged minister of 
the Word, who, meeting the poor barefooted girl in the 
street, went with her to a shoe-shop, and saw her feet 
encased in warm, serviceable boots, paying for them out 
of thy own purse, 

But Bob Racket got no shoes. 

“Come, mother, tell us that story again, about 
uncle :Taddy,” said Bob, one evening to his mother. 
The frost was not broken up, but was more severe 
than ever. 
Jim.” 

“Story, Bob, it ain't a story,” replied his mother. 
“ it’s true.” ‘ 

“ Yes, I know it is—all’s one—it’s as good as a story, 
I'm sure.” : 

“ Bless the boy, you've heard it so often.” 

“ Do tell it, mother,” said Bob’s sister Kitty. 

“Do mother,” said little Charley. 

“ Please, mother,” urged lesser Tommy. 


“Oh, do, mother,” said Mary, least of all, except 


Harry and the Baby, who were too little to express any 
wish upon the subject. 

“This is it, then,” said the good woman, pleased | 
herself to please her children. “It was where the great 
whales are.” 

* But are there great whales?” asked Kitty. 

“ Ain’t there just?” cried Bob. “ Yow don’t know, 
how should you?” | 

“ It was where the great whales are; and your uncle | 
was—” | 

But we must relate the story, a poor sort of story, in | 
our own way.—The uncle was brother to Bob’s mother, | 
and went to sea in his sixteenth year. Allured by anar- | 
rative of a whaling expedition, be subsequently joined | 
crew destined for that fishery off the coast of Greenland. | 
Jim Taddy, brave Jim. Whose heart warmed notas he | 








Heaven, in its merey, send few such Fe @ 


“ That story about uncle Jim, brave uncle 
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read in the newspapers of the dive Jim had down into 
the deep, half frozen sea, where iceberg jostled with 
iceberg, and the polar air burnt so frore that the sailors 
became mutinous? Fathoms deep—Bob’s mother ex- 
aggerated a little in her enthusiasm—among the ice 
he went, plunging and bubbling down, to bring up a 
gentleman who had joined the expedition from the love 
of adventure, and had fallen overboard while con- 
| templating the lustrous hues which the setting sun 
| reflected from the sky palaces of those extreme latitudes 
upon the thousand peaks and pinnacles of ice. Brave 
| Jim Taddy, brave uncle Jim ! 
A very poor story. But Bob forgot his frozen feet, 
as he imagined the gurgling waters closing around his 
| uncle, cleaving the sea where the great whales are. 

“ Unele Jim’s rich, ain’t he, mother?” asked Bob. 

* If he’s alive, dear; the gentleman made him rich.” 

“ I wonder, if he knew that I had no shoes, whether 
| he would give me any ?” 

Bob's mother said she didn’t know, for money didn’t 
| soften hearts; and people who had it were loth to part 
| with it. But, she added, the heart of James Taddy 

must be greatly changed—greatly changed, indeed, if 
| he wasn’t the kindest mortal breathing. Brother of 
| her's he was, and she had a right to speak what was in 
| her mind. 

“Tm bound,” she concluded, “ he would give youa 
| pair of shoes, Bob, and many of ’em.” 

@ Though why it was, he had never found her out—had 
| never written to her, she couldn't tell. He didn’t know 
her name, she was aware of that, nor where she lived, 

| and had never seen her since she was married. Perhaps 
| supposed her dead; but he could use his pen like a 
schoolmaster, and he might have written. Kitty 

| suggested that there might be a letter lying at the post- 
| office; but the good mother shook her head, and said 


| the postman would have delivered it, “for he knows 
where I live,” she remarked, “ if uncle Jim don't.” 

Bob couldn’t keep away from the office, though he 

| was no longer connected with it. A new boy had taken 

| his place, and dusted, and swept, and went on menial 


errands, Well shod was the new boy in bran new 
Bluchers. Very lank he was; Bob wondered whether 
| he was tall enough to reach the cobwebs. 

One day—the frost wasn’t broken up; the Thames, 
| above bridge, presented one field of ice—as Bob was 
| lingering about the office-door, Sparrow, the clerk, 
| emerged from the lugubrious threshold. Intent upon 
| procuring a chop was Sparrow, and a pint bottle of 
|, Guinness’s stout. Sparrow rejoiced in Guinness. But, 
| encountering Bob, who was standing with the old shoe- 
| less, offending feet, upon the curbstone of the pavement, 

he became oblivious of chop and porter, and, pouncing 
| upon the discarded Mercury, bore him bodily into the 
@) lawyer's presence. 
| “ Here he is, Sir,” said Sparrow, out of breath. 
i@| “ Here is young Racket.” ' 

Young Racket was within a small trifle of swooning ; 
| for he remembered a stray pen, worn to the stump, 
| which, instead of sweeping into the dust hole, he had, 
| Upon one occasicn, picked up and carried home, with 
| fell intent of teaching himself to write therewith. 
| _ “Oh, here he is,” said the lawyer. “’Pon my word, 
| Sparrow, I’m greatly obliged to you. How do you do, 
| Racket? I’m glad to see you. Have you procured any 
shoes yet? I see you have not. Sparrow, do me a 
further service. Here are three half-crowns. Take him 
to the nearest shoe-shop, and fit him.” 

“ Certainly, Sir.—With Bluchers, Sir?’ said Sparrow. 
_“ Yes; with Bluchers—warm and comforting to the 
ankles, Sparrow. Sce that the leather is seasoned and 
mollient. . Will you have the goodness?” 

“ And bring him back, Sir?” asked the clerk. 

“ Of gourse.. Are you hungry, Racket? Yes—ah, I 
thought so, Take him to an eating-house, Sparrow, — 











here is a fourth half-crown. Make him as plump as you 
can. I should suggest roast beef—but let him have 
what he fancies. He may finish with plum-puddirg.” 

And the bewildered Bob—his mystification momently 
increasing—was hurried away to be shod with Bluchers, 
and to eat what he fancied—terminating with plum- 
pudding. - 

“T daresay now you are preciously astonished, ain’t 
you, youngster?” asked Mr. Sparrow, when the Bluchers 
had been secured to Bob's feet (as if they were never to 
come off again), and the second plate of roast Leef was 
in rapid course of evanishment. 

“ Yes, please, Sir. It is 34 

“ Tt is, what ?” 

“ Funny, Sir; ain’t it?” 

“ Funny, by Jove! J should think it funny to have 
an uncle come home from sea, and get a lawyer to find 
me out, and give me ten thousand pounds,” said Mr. 
Sparrow, winking with great pleasantry. “I should 
just think it was funny. How do the Bluchers feel, 
Racket?” 

“ Comfortable, Sir—uncommon—please, Sir, they 
pinches a little,” replied Bob. “Z havea uncle, Sir, as is 
gone to sea.” 

“Didn't I say so?—and come home again, with in- 
structions to our governor to——bless my soul! here he 
is— How do you do, Mr. Taddy? Your nephew, Sir ;— 
Racket, my boy, your uncle.” 

None other. Brave Jim Taddy, who came into the 
eating-house, as any stranger might. 

When they got home (and Mr. Sparrow, after first 
returning to apprise the lawyer, went home with them, 
to introduce, as he said, the brother to the sistcr), and 
when the first greetings were over, Brave Jim told how, 
though he had often intended it, he never could get to 


_England before, but was busied in making money, that 


his sister,—or, if she were married, as was most likely, 
her children, as well as herself, should inherit little 
fortunes.—How, on arriving in London, he had sought 
out a lawyer to set inquiry on foot, and, after weeks had 
passed, the lawyer, having gained the necessary clue, 
had told him only on that morning, that he believed, 
before the dusk, sister, and nieces, and nephews, would 
all be found. To sce the tears and embraces,—Mr. 
Sparrow was not an effeminate man, but he fairly owned 
that he couldn’t stand it, and bade them, if they would 
not burst his heart, to desist. 

“Tt is very kind of you—very kind, indecd, Jim,” 
said Bob's mother, “ to come home from catching those 
great whales, and give me and my dear fatheriless 
children so much mcney x 

“ Ten thousand pounds,” interrupted Mr. Sparrow. 

“ But why—why didn’t you write me a letter—only 
one—to tell me all about you, this long while?’ 

“ My dear sister,” replied brave Jim, “ how could I? 
I didn't know your name, if you were married, or where 
you were to be found,—How could I write then ?” 

“Oh, you might have written,” persisted the good 
woman; “If you didn't know what my name was, and 
where I lived, the postman did, and he would have 
brought the letter.” 

Mr. Sparrow laughed, and brave Jim laughed, and 
Bob’s mother, not knowing the reason of their mirth, 
laughed also. 

Our story ends here. 

Shoes—shoes for Bob Racket, and for Bob’s brothers 
and sisters, all their lives. 

Still, why are there not Shoe Charities? 
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Woetry. 


A GREY-BEARD’S CAROL. 


BY J: B. KINGTON. 


Come hither to me, Nanny dear! 
And sit upon my knee ; 
Hark ! autumn’s leaves, all faded sere, 
Go rustling, drearily ; 
But, though our locks are grey, now, 
And ’tis no longer May, now, 
Our hearts are fondly wove— 
As in the merry days I went 
A-courting my true love ! 


The lark sang in his gladness, 
Upstarting from the corn ; 

As the night-bird’s pretty sadness 
Was soothed by the morn; 

The daisy and the king-cup sweet, 

They made a carpet for our feet ; 
The green leaves waved above ; 

In the very merry days I went 
A-courting my true love! 


As waning time cannot efface 

One memory of thine, 
The love that waits on time and place 

Was never love of mine ! 
So the flowers shall cease to peep in spring, 
The little birds to sport and sing, 

The hawk mate with the dove, 
Ere I forget the days I went 

A-courting my true love.’ 

The Battle of Nibley Green. 


—_~>—- 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


GRAPHY. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


AND PHONO- 


_ Uyner the title of Universal Language, we do not 
intend anything similar to what was accomplished, to 
his own satisfaction, by M. Claude Duret, who, in his 
“Treasury of the Histories of the Languages of this 
Universe ; containing the origin, beauties, perfections, 
declensions, mutations, changes, conversions, and ruins 


At the same time, there are fine progressive truths in 
language. ‘The Son of God, the Redeemer of mankind, 
is gloriously described as the Word, the Everlasting 
Word, the ubiquitous Speech of the Father; and 
splendid also is the definition of Shelley :— 


“ Language is a perpetual orphic song, 
Which rules with dwda!l harmony-the throng 
Of thoughts and shapes which else senseless and shapeless were.” 


Speculations as. to the relative value of silence and 
speech were more fitted, however, for the bye-gone colleges 
of Pythagoras than for the Mechanics’ Institutions of 
the present day. The origin of language, and the 
question of the mother tongue, are also subjects which, 
although they are highly interesting and instructive to 
the learned, are scareely adapted for the pages of a 
popular periodical. For the one, the theories of Mon- 
boddo, of Harris, and of Horne'l'ooke, may be consulted 
by those whom it interests. For the other, whether it 
be Chaldee, Hebrew, or Sanscrit, Scaliger and the 
scholiasts, or the revelations of the patients of the 
magnetists, must be referred to. Pending the decision, 
however, we may turn to the practical points of the 
inconvenience ot dissimilarity of tongues, and the im- 
perfection of the present state of language. 

That the confusion of tongues which tills this Babel 
of a world is a great inconvenience, to say the least of 
it, all may admit who have any degree of fairness. ‘The 
variety of national language, and the diversity even of 
provincial dialect, is undoubtedly a great hindrance, 
not only to the mere traveller, but also to the com- 
mercial man. It has often prevented the acquirement 
of a true practical knowledge of climes and countries, 
and different human customs; and it has likewise inter 
fered with the progress of commerce over the world. 
It has also clogged the wheels of learning and acience. 
The dead languages have only had their golden trea- 
suries opened to many, through the borrowed key of a 
translator; and the living tongues have often required 
a hired interpreter, at the cost of the student. Philo- 
logy has but few Elihu Burritts, and Milton in his 
florid prose has ably laid down the defects of our 
systems of lingual study, and the length of time which 
is wasted for a smattering of Greek and Latin. Lastly, 
but not leastly, this diversity of tongues has prevented, 
or has¢added extreme difficulty to the intercourse of 
friendship among individuals of diferent language ; and 
thus it has not only hindered commercial intercourse, 
and been a barrier to knowledge and science, but it has 
also been an obstacle to the fusion of nations, through 
the bonds of peace, in the one great brotherhood of 
man. 

The inconvenience of the difference of tongues being 
admitted, the question immediately arises as to whether 
one of our present national languages is not adapted to 





of Languages,” presents us not only the annals of | 


human speech, from the Hebrew to the Terra Nuovan, 
but also instructs us in the languages of beasts and 
birds. By the term Universal Language, on the con- 
trary, we wish to imply that one common tongue, 
which has been prophecied by poets, and speculated on 
by philosophers, for all the people of the earth. In 
brief, we intend to consider in the first place the 
rationality of this idea of a common language, and 
secondly, to give a sketch of the system of Phenogra- 
phy, which is proposed for carrying out this idea into 
practice. 

There is undoubtedly a truth in the German proverb, 
that Speech is silvern, but that Silence is golden. 
( Sprechen ist silbern, Schweigen ist golden.) Music 
may exist without words. Silence may be harmonious. 


| There is a grandeur of a deep conservative cast, in the 


picture of Keats, that there 
“ Sat grey-haired Saturn, quict as a stone.” 





become the common specch of mankind. Under this | 
light a huge array of statistics present themselves, to | 
which we can butslightly allude. Hebrew, Greek, and 

Latin, the three languages inscribed upon the cross of | 
Jesus, and especially the latter, it may be urged, were 

once the general language in which the learned of all | 
countries, and the Christian clergy, communed together. 
The restoration of dead languages, however, is not 
desirable. Their tradition is now broken. ‘There was | 
a time when, from the services of the Church, the vulgar 

even were in some measure acquainted with Latin; but | 
the vernacular Bible of Luther has now hushed the | 
catholic tongue, as it has broken up the papal Church. | 
There are but few scholars, likewise, in this day to | 
revive it. Moreover, a dead language has lost the prin- | 
ciple of growth, of development, of progress. Its sounds | 
are but echoes, and its words often but the expressions | 


| 
q 
} 
1 
| 


of things that are no more. It could only imply 4 
balloon, by a mythological comparison from him who 
flew from his prison too near to the sun. It would | 
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have no word for the spinning-jenny, and no name for 
the railway. It could not enter either into our domestic 
life, or our societary progress. It could neither express 
our individual insights, nor our scientific discoveries. 
It is thus decidedly evident that a dead language could 
not be restored as the common speech of humanity. 
For this a living, cloven, apostolic tongue, tipped with 
the red flame of vitality, is requisite. It must be the 
living language of progress, ever spreading, and con- 
stantly enlightening the development of society. 

Of living languages there are two great classes, the 
Oriental and the Occidental, which sum up all others. 
The mission of the East is conservative and rctro- 
gressive; the mission of the West is reformative and 
progressive. ‘'T’o the one we look back, but to the other 
we look forward: the one is our father, but the other is 
our child. From east to west, indeed, has ever been the 
progress of society ; and even now, to the far west of 
Illinois are the competition-driven people of New York 
and Boston emigrating. The great Arabic language, 
which spread far and wide with the Koran of Mahom- 


| med, and the conquests of the children of Ishmael, is 
| now narrowed in its circle by the decrease in the faith 


| aries. 


| guages, it is true; but they are sleeping 


of Islam, and by the inroads of Russ and Greek upon 
the territory of the caliphs. The East Indies are also a 
European province ; and Egypt throws aside the turban, 
and [brahim Pasha visits Paris and London. China 
even, whose language were otherwise too complicated, 
as being more symbolic than verbal, is a prey to British 
opium pirates, and is penetrated by Chrisian mission- 
In fact, there is no eastern language whatever 
that can fulfil the destiny of a general tongue. .They 
want that diploma of authority which is only derivable 
from progress and extension. ‘They are not dead lan- 
Progress is 


westward, and not eastward; and it must be a livingly 


| living, a truly vital rallying tongue, and therefore the 
speech of the west, and not of the east, from which we 

| must derive the one common language of the future. 
It is then not a dead, but a living speech—not a 
| merely vegetating and breathing, but a moving and 


| thinking tengue—not an eastern, 


but a western lan- 


| guage—that we have to decide upon in the matter. 
| We have now, then, arrived at the main point of our 


| argument. 
| conclusion. 


We have now come to the difficulty of a 
The decision of it must undoubtedly 


| depend upon the superior internal and external advan- 
tages of one of the western languages. These advantages 
| are clearly referable to extension in space and prefera- 


bility in state. In other words, the western language 
which is most extended as to circumference, and spoken 


| by the greatest population; and which is also wt the 
| most potential circumstances, as being the tongue of 
| the most influential and progressive people of the 
| globe ; as well as being in its constitution qualified for 
| such a position, must in all probability become the 


i 
I 


| universal speech of the human race. In pursuing this 
| inquiry, then, be it borne in mind that it is not an 
Englishman who writes, but a citizen of the world. His 
argument will be unbiassed by nationai prejudice, and 


| his conclusion only influenced by the facts of the case, 
| Which ean be tested by all. 


De Quincey, who is a considerable authority in philo- 


| logy, has declared his opinion that the English and the 


| Spanish will share the earth between them. 


The Span- 
ish was undoubtedly in the possession of a vast extent 


| of territory, owing principally to its South American 





| influence; the population who speak it are, however, 
| scanty, and comparatively powerless. 


The literature 
has some great names, but is by no means general. 
The Portuguese, which, although a sister dialect, is by 
no means Spanish, shares the Peninsula with it. It is 
true that it has itfluence yet in the West Indies, and 
some parts of Africa; but Mexico, and many of its once 
South American possessions, are as much Indian as 





Spanish. Even in Spain, the language is divided 
against itself, for the pure Castilian has never been able 
to subdue the provencal of Arragon, Moreover Spain 
is now far from being, as it once was, in the van of the 
nations. The grand advantage which it gained by the 
discovery of Columbus, has been lost by the indolence 
and incapacity of its character. The mother country is 
torn to pieces by intestinal divisions; its colonies have 
emancipated themselves ; but being, like their parent, 
incapable of self-government, are being detached like 
Texas, and filled with the active and persevering chil- 
dren of the Anglo-Saxon race and language. We are, 
therefore, fully inclined to dissent from the assertion of 
De Quincey that the Spanish will share the earth with 
the English or any other language. It remains to be 
considered whether De Quincey is as wrong about the 
Eng'ish as about the Spanish. In doing this we must 
see if there is no other language which can compete 
with it successfully as the prevailing tongue. 

The 6 yg of judging among the western lan- 
guages by the extent of territory in which they are 
spoken, can only in the first place be used in connexion 
with the amount of population by which they are 
spoken ; and finally in relation to the potential charac- 
ter and progressive influence of that population. It 
will be next requisite, then, to look at the statistics of 
the languages which are western, and evidently those 
of the most civilized nations. These are no more than 
four—the Italian, the French, the German, and the 
English; for the Spanish, as wé have seen, can certainly 
not be admitted into this elass. Italian then is spoken 
by a population of twenty-one and a half millions; 
French is the language of thirty-four millions; German 
is the tongue of fifty-four millions; but English is 
spoken by a population of fifty-nine millions. Here 
then we see that ‘the tongue that Shakspere 
spoke” is decidedly in the majority. It possesses the 
most numerous suffrage, and so far decides the election. 
We must proceed further, however, into a brief analysis 
of the comparative infldence and character of its rival 
candidates. 

The Italian language is a bastard Latin, and thus 
its character is deficient in the strength of originality. 
It is, however, the language of music, and as such its 
elements will never die. In potential influence it is 
decreasing, and not increasing. As the tongue of a na- 
tion to nations—as a commercial language, it has lost 
its ground. As the speech in the streets of Christian 
Rome, it rose in influence with the extension of the 
missions of the papacy, and it has decayed in connee- 
tion with Papal decrepitude. Its day is past and its 
night come. Jt is not likely to become the unitary 
tongue of mankind. 

OF the excellent adaptability of the German for 
metaphysical expression, we can fervently give our 
testimony; and in this respect that language must, by 
infiltration at least, maintain a translated existence. 
Germany, however, although free in metaphysics is not 
liberated in polities. Living high up in the aérial 
regions of subtle speculation, it is nevertheless dead to 
this world— politically a corpse. Freiligrath and Poetry 
bear witness in England that Germany is not free. 
Moreover, Russia, with its barbaric idiom, is contending 
with German, in the scat of its empire, the north of 
Europe. Protestantism did not diffuse it, for it intro- 
duced vernacular Bibles, and thus assisted the division 
of languages. Lastly, Germany is not one; it is divided. 
Its position is feeble internally, and its external in- 
fluence, politically speaking, decidedly unprogressive, 
and of little weight; it is not probable, therefore, that 
it will be the common language of the future. The 
palm, therefore, remains to be awarded between the 
French and English tongues. 

French is the language of conversation, of politeness, 
of fashion—as such its elements have already natural- 
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ized themselves in perhaps every country of the globe. 
Although only adapted in itself for these spheres, it is 
certainly more than German, or Italian, the rival of the 
English. France and England have, indeed, ever been 
rivals; may their rivalrics in war now, however, cease; 
and continue only in the arts of peace, andin the ways of 
progress. Such will be the rivalry of a noble emulation; 
and if commenced sooner might have pre-occupied the 
field of discussion, on which, for the question of supe- 
riority, their two languages are now arrayed. The 
apostles of Young France are strong advocates for the 
supremacy of the French—they contend that France is 
the first-born of liberty, the country of progress, the 
leader of the nations, and even the Holy Land of God, 
because of her political revolution of 89. Such is the 
French gospel of Quinet, Michelet, and Seguier. God 
forbid that I should undervalue that revolution, albcit 
it was sadly baptized in blood, and paganly christened 
by the ex-bishop Talleyrand. Nevertheless, I, who 


“ The faith and morals hold which Milton held,” 


should belie myself, not as an Englishman, but as a 
thinking member of the one great human family, were 
I not to declare the truth, that the grand course of 
political revolution and reform commenced in the land 
of England. It did not arisein France. It began with 
the Great Rebellion in England; with its Sidney, its 
Hampden, its Pym, its Harrington, and its Oliver 
Cromwell. The French revolutions and the American 
declaration of independence were but echoes of that 
mighty ery for freedom which burst from the lips of 
the gizantic men of the English commonwealth. No 
discussions arose among the French Convention which 
had not before been dealt with by Milton, in his project 
of the republic of England. No social equality was 
proposed by Babeuf which had not been considered by 


Harrington and his friends in the conferences of the 


Rota. Deep indeed were the obligations of the chiefs 
of the French Revolution to the puritan republicans of 
England ; and many of them right openly acknowledged 
them. When history is fully written this will assuredly 
be seen. [England is in reform a century before France. 
They are England and the English, and not France and 
the French, which are then the country and the lan- 
guage of political progress. And thus far is English 
preferable as a universal tongue. 

Not only in political reform, but also in religious 
progress and mechanical power, is England in advance 
of France. Great Britain and the United States have 
accepted the reformation which France has not. Great 
Britain and the United States, moreover, possess, by 
authorship, or first appliance, the greatest scientific and 
mechanical contrivances, and are the factors of machi- 
nery for the world. Moreover, these two are the greatest 
naval and commercial nations of civilization. France, 
whose strength-is only in her army, and can, therefore, 
but principally operate on the European continent, is 
in no wise to be compared, in point of commercial 
influence, with these two Anglo-Saxon countries. Lan- 
guage, besides, is not a thing to be forced by conquest, 
as Poland bears witness. It is most powerful in the 
gradual influence of commercial and pacific intercourse. 
It enters into social relations which no political power 
can violate, but which the gentle tones of international 
commerce can expand into the warmth of friendship, 
through the advantages of interest. That the Anglo- 
Saxon is the most influential and progressive commer- 
cial tongue, is greatly in favour of the probability of 
its becoming a common mundane language. 

In this inquiry we have purposely avoided a com- 
parison of the literature of the different tongues of 
mankind. 


favouritism might easily oecur in such a course. We 





We have done so because prepossession or | 


research which must have been conducted and followed, | 


and that in several cases on our side, and probably in 
that of our few and learned, and certainly in that of our 
many and unlearned readers, through the medium ofa 
judgment formed upon translations. We have preferred, 
therefore, to consult the characteristics of nations, and 
to compare their missions and potential standing, in 
determining the pre-eminence of their language. We 
have preferred doing this, likewise, because national 
facts are the most easily accessible to all. But passing 


thus over the literature of the competitive tongues, it | 


may be well to glance at the relative intrinsic merits 
and defects of those languages themselves. 

Sheridan writes, “ Upon a fair comparison it will 
appear, that the French haye emasculated their lan- 


guage, by rejecting such numbers of their consonants; | 


and made it resemble one of their painted courtezans 
adorned with fripperies and fallals. That the German, 
by abounding too much in harsh consonants and gut- 
turals, has great size and strength, like the statue of 
Hercules Farnese, but no grace. 
the bust of Antinous, is beautiful indeed, but not manly. 
That the Italian ‘has beauty, grace, and symmetry, like 
the Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. That the 
English alone resembles the ancient Greek, in uniting 
the three powers of strength, beauty, and grace, like 
the Apollo of Belvidere.” 


That the Roman, like | 


We feel there is truth in | 


this fine comparison, but other points may be also 


urged. Italian, although its elements will remain in 


music, possesses some delicacies so nice, that they are | 


difficult to be caught by the ear. German, also, although 
rich in continuity of metaphysical expression, is harsh, 
angular, and jagged in pronunciation, and remains written 
in an ancient, and almost otherwise obsolete and difi- 
cult character. French, likewise, which, like Italian, 
is but bastard Latin, although it has its conversational 
facilities, is otherwise barren, and strongly calls for the 
aid of gesture to express its deficiency. But the English, 
superior to the ancient Greek, inasmuch, at least, as it 
possesses the extended vocabulary of centuries in every 


department of progress, is also intrinsically superior to | 


the other languages. 
Saxon basis to recommend it, but also its acquired 
cosmopolitan character. It is the true plum-pudding 
language : it has mixed up the greatest variety of words 
into one compound of richness. It is an amalgamation 


For this it has not only its firm | 


of the best, and, therefore, most surviving expressicns | 
of the Celtic, the Phoenician, the Latin, the Saxon, the | 
Norman, the German, the French, and the ancient | 


Greek. 


It is, therefore, well adapted for the general | 


learning and use of the majority of civilized nations. | 


The character of its letters is that of the symmetrical, 
popular and progressive Roman and Italian types ; and 
thus its intrinsic advantagesare in favour of its becoming 
the common language of the future. 


Let us, however, add to these intrinsic advantages | 


of the English tongue the power of the external posi- 
tion of that language, and we shall not be at a loss to 
decide in favour of its being the probable universal 
speech of humanity. Let us recolleet that it is spoken 
by the largest population of any western civilized lan- 
guage. 


Let us not forget that it is the expression of || 





the two most influential commercial, and, therefore, in- | 


ternational and progressive countries of the globe— 
Great Britain and the United States. Let us remember 
that these countries are the most advanced in political 


reform and mechanical discovery, and that they cer- | 
tainly together form the most influential power in the | 


world. Let us recollect:the intrinsic advantages of the 


Anglo-Saxon, and we shall be justified in deciding that | 


the English tongue has the preferability and probability 


for becoming, above all other varicties of speech, the | 


common language of mankind, the universal tongue 


progress. 
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Having, therefore, come to this important decision 

| in favour of the preferability of the English tongue 

above other existing national languages, as the general 

' medium of human intercourse, we now arrive at other 

important considerations. We have to consider whether 

the English is defective in. its construction or literal 

character, and also the systems of universal language 

and verbal improvement which have been brought 
forward by philological reformers. 

In the first place, we must certainly admit, that 
although the English tongue takes possession of the 
sphere of superiority, it cannot claim perfection. With- 
out entering into any abstruse metaphysical criticism, 
the discordance of its orthography and pronunciation 
is sufficient for us to admit this. To take a simple 
illustration : the present and perfect tenses of the verb 
toread are spelt alike, but spoken differently. This 
want of harmony in the pronunciation and orthography 
ofa language is a great defect: it is, at least, a hin- 
drance to the easy acquirement of that language by a 
child or foreigner. It is a defect, and it should be 
reformed. 

A reform in language was attempted by Pere Besnier, 
aJesuit. He had a project, as Menage informs us, for 
the re-union of all languages, or the art of learning 
them all by a single one. His book was published at 
Liege, in 1674, by Nicholas le Baragoin. The American 
patriot and philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, also in- 
vented a universal character, some curious specimens of 
which have been published. Our deceased friend, Dr. 
Gilchrist, likewise invented a universal character, and 
gave to the world many publications, “for the season- 
able, yet gradual introduction of this Catholic symbol 
into general use.” Among others, as he was a good 
orientalist, he translated the celebrated Sukoontula 
Natuk, into his new character from the Hindostance. 


My living friend, Lewis Masquerrier, of New York, 


has also a similar project on foot.! But, undoubtedly, 
the plan of linguical reform which has excited the most 
sensation in the world, and which appears to have had 
in itself, therefore, the most vitality, is known under 
the name of the system of Phonography. Other similar 
projects have died away, or only linger on the book- 
| shelves; but this system is now living and very active 
in the world. It is this, therefore, which requires our 
| attention. 
| Phonography and phonotypy are, so to speak, the 
invention of Isaac Pitman, of Bath. Phonography 
signifies sound-writing, and phonotypy sound-printing. 
The accordance of orthography with pronunciation, 
| Which we have before named as the desideratum for the 
| English language, in perfecting it for a common tongue, 
| is here implied. The systems of phonography and 
| phonotypy are put forth by their sanguine and ‘inde- 
| fatigable projector as a natural method of writing and 
| printing all languages by one alphabet, composed of 
| Signs that represent the sounds of the human voice, and 
a being adapted particularly to the English language, 
not only for general literature and correspondence, but 
| alsoas a complete system of short-hand, briefer than 
| any other stenographic system ; and by which a speaker 
| can be followed verbatim without the use of -any arbi- 
| trary marks beyond the letters of the alphabet. Isaac 
_ Pitman, in fact, proposes to exhibit speech on paper, 
by signs as simple and intelligible as the sounds they 
| represent, and to do this with abbreviation above the 
| usual method. ach sign is never to be used to exhibit 
| More than one sound or articulation. The usual systems 
| of short-hand are proverbially more difficult to read 
| than to write. Phonography, on the contrary, is 
| alleged by its advocates to be easier to read than to 
| write. In this assertion of their own, however, there is 





(1) John Wilkins, an Anglican bishop, likewise published an 
“ Essay on a Real Character, and Philosophical Language.” 





no slight dilemma involved. It isa most essential point 
that literal characters should be easily and quickly used 
in manuscript. We believe that they are improving 
their verbal signs in this respect. 

According to the system of phonography, the Eng- 
lish language is made to consist of no less than six 
essentially different sounds of a simple character, 
usually called vowels, which are combined into the 
order of words by no more than thirteen likewise simple 
articulations, generally named consonants. It may be, 
moreover, noted, that sounds and articulations, vowels 
and consonants, are natural divisions of all languages. 
In phonography they are arranged in their natural 
order, and not alphabetically. Thus p stands first, and 
then 0, ¢, d, ke. The articulations are considered not 
to be all different formations: only about half are 
essentially varied, and the remainder merely flat 
echoes ; thus— 


eoipaPSherp sa «+: 6 


Sharp +v S| Flat 


1b eeremrer oe ere Ae 
are the same articulations merely modified; conse- 
quently thinness or thickness of stroke displays the 
connected difference, according to the phonographic 
system. This, however, would not well avail for manu- 
script, with bad pens, however it might do for printing. 
But Isaac Pitman has preparcd phonographie pencils 
and phonographie paper, we suppose to meet this. To 
continue, by phonographers, ithe articulations are found 
in many words indissolubly united with / and r into a 
double letter singiy pronounced. Hooks are intreduced 
to represent this connexion, and other modulations are 
similarly exhibited. Inthe English tongue the phono- 
graphers also reckon about forty simple aud compound 
sounds. Their affinities are said to admit of a most 
simple arrangement. They are classed as full, or sharp; 
as in feet, and fit. The following list is given, as the 
exhibition of all the pure vowel sounds :— 


Each of these is also allowed asharp sound ; and frem the 
six pure simple vowels a double series of comporrd 
ones is produced. They are expressed in long-hand by 
the prefix of y and w to the simple vowels; and thus e 
becomes ye, &e.; and they are represented phonogra- 
phically by singie curves. The double vowels ¢, o/, and 
ou form part of another series. 

Such is a brief sketch, which will, however, give the 
reader a correct idea of the elementary features of Isaac 
Pitman’s system of phonography. In its characters, we 
confess, there is an Orientalism which we do not like, 
and which we do not consider adapted for general use ; 
but its general idea is excellent, and its characters them- 
selves not arbitrary, but constantly being improved. 
It would be, therefore, not only ungenerous, but also 
unjust, to give a decided opinion against it, without it 
was accompanied by a laborious, minute criticism, into 
which we are not now prepared to enter, nor the 
public to follow us. We hope, on the contrary, that 
phonography will improve in the particular we have 
named ; and that it may fulfil its aspiration of pro- 
ducing a universal character, and thus prepare the way 
for that one common language of the future, of which 
we have indicated the rationality, and of which we have 
proved the probability to be in favour of the English 
tongue. Its production in that language is greatly to 
its advantage. 

We cannot conclude, however, without alluding to the 
rapid rise and progress of phonography. In the course 
of a few years its active and werthy author has gained 
fervent apostles and numerous disciples. “The Manual 
of Phonography” has run through at least seven editions. 
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In Ipswich a weekly newspaper is printed in phono- 
types, under the name of the “ Phono-Press ;” and its 
friends say that Ipswich is what Haarlem was. The 
“Phonotypic Journal” has also reached several 
volumes. Phonographic lectures and societies are 
established in almost every town of Great Britain, and a 
large phonetic corresponding society is also instituted. 
A central depét, for publications, is likewise lately fixed 
in London, and in the United States a similar progress 
is evidenced. Lastly, the Bible, commencing with the 
Gospel of St. John, is being translated into phonotypy; 
and many of the best stenographers have given in their 
adhesion to phonography, while the young men who are 
the props of our Mechanics’ Institutions, hail with fervor 
what is termed the literary reformation. 

In conclusion, we may sum up our programme. We 
have shown the rationality of a universal language, asa 
bond of peace, and brotherhood, and commercial inter- 
course among the nations. We have given reasons 
why tnis should not be a dead nor an Oriental tongue. 
We have compared the Western and living languages 
which are spoken by the most civilized, potential, and 
progressive people of the earth : we have decided among 
them in favour of the preferability and probability of the 
English tongue becoming the common language of huma- 
nity. Lastly, we have given a sketch of the pretensions of 
phonography, its elements and its progress. If it is 
true, our slight criticism will not have hurt its cause, 
but our inquiry will have accelerated its diffusion, as 
well as have given a little aid to that “ good time com- 
ing,” when nation shall not rise up against nation, but 
all become of one heart, as well as of one speech. 


—— 


Literary Notices. 


The Last Aldini. By Groncr Sanp. Translated by 
Mariipa M. Hays, Author of Helen Stanley. London : 
E. Churton. 1847. 


An English edition of the works of Madame Dude- 
vant, is an event in our literature, and we owe Miss 
Hays a debt of gratitude for the undertaking. The 
Last Aldini forms the first of the series. The transla- 
tion is admirable in every respect, and conveys an 
excellent idea of the singularly eloquent style of the 
original. The great genius of the author who writes 
under the name of George Sand, has long been acknow- 
ledged in France, but has been appreciated here by a 
compuratively small number ; and, indeed, her audience 
should always be jit, though we hope it will not be few. 
They who read her must bring to her an earnest and 
inquiring intellect, and a pure and noble spirit; they 
must also be preparedto face existing evils, specula- 
tions, manners, and moralities, from which we in this 
country, however we may be aware of them, choose to 
turn away our eyes, and they must be able to read 
with toleration descriptions of habits and modes of 
thought among different classes, and in other countries, 
brought out with a.dramatic truth and graphic power, 
which may give offence to those who have not made up 
their mind to prove all things, and hold fast what is 
good. Without these requisites, Madame Dudevant 
will be misunderstood ; with them, her works will be 
found to be creations of wonderful variety, interest, and 
power ; written with a purpose always good, frequently 
profound and- elevated, never base or licentious. In 
this she is eminently distinguished from a certain class 
of French literature with which she has been confounded. 

Madame Dudevant is not satisfied with painting the 
outside of things, but searches into their depths, She 





—, 


has penetrated the thousand forms of evil that lie hidden 
beneath the world’s great “ whited sepulchre ;” the woes 
disguised under apparent ease; the deep-seated sorrow 
peculiar to woman; the struggles of the people; the | 
mine of unwrought gold that lies latent under the 
crushing weight of poverty and toil, making itself | 
apparent from time to time, as some genius too strong | 
to be repressed, rises at intervals to astonish the world, | 
But she does not write “moral” at the end of her story; 
she leaves her purpose to be discovered by her readers, | 
Neither does she proclaim her characters to be of this | 
or the other description, but leaves them all to develope 
themselves. She does not tell us, this is a man of wit; 
that, a man of intellect; another, an unprincipled man 
of the world: she endows them with the wit, the 
intellect, the levity, she has conceived, and places them 
before us; she throws herself into her characters | 
with equal truth of painting, whether she chooses to | 
describe a voluptuous Venetian lady, or the free spirits | 
among the Italian actors, as in “ The Last Aldini;” or | 
a pure heroic virtue, as in “ The Compagnon du Tour | 
de France.” One will be enthusiastically admired by | 
some who may be offended with the other. A growing 
sympathy with the people has been apparent in all her | 
later works, and an influence more ennobling could 
scarcely be found in literature, than a wide circulation | 
among them of the last work we have named. We 
shall hope to see it shortly in its English form in the 
present edition, Clever as “The Last Aldini” is, 
there are many to follow it, incomparably superior. 


ambers, Vol. 1.—Essays | 
London: W.S. Orr. 


Select Writings of Robert 
Familiar and Humorous. 


Rosert Crampers is one of ‘those happily constituted | 
human beings whose wise head and warm heart find | 
ever a coadjutor in a hand ready and able to work with 
them. Whatever he writes is calculated to instruct 
and improve. The Essays which compose this volume, 
are selected from no less than four hundred separate 
papers written by himself for the Chambers’ Journal. 
In those pages they have been universally read ; but 
they are not, on that account, the less welcome in this 
collected form. 

He says in his preface, that it was his design from 
the first to be the essayist of the middle class—that 
class in which he was born, and to which he continues 
to belong. He has sought less to attain elegance than 
to avoid dulness ; he has endeavoured to be brief, direct, | 
and he knows that he has been earnest. All that he | 
has aimed at he has attained, Every page abounds 
with the most genuine humour, kindly affection, manly | 
good sense, and the broadest spirit of tolerance and 
philanthropy. 

In an immensely reading age like the present, where 
happily there is a demand for a plentiful supply of 
wholesome mental food, Robert Chambers can hardly | 
make a more acceptable present to the public than his | 
Essays in a collected and cheap form. 


Heroie Odes and Bacchic Melodies. By Gxorct | 
Sr. Epxonpe. E. Churton, London. 


Tux writer of this volume is evidently a young ‘man | 
gifted with considerable poetical power, and amazing 
animal spirits. Life is no dull, gloomy affair with him: 
his Heroic Odes and Baechie Melodies well up from 
warm, rejoicing spirit, that as yet has had no ex- 
perience of sadder or more sober realities of existence: 
We should, however, have liked the book better, had 
there been less of the wine-bibber in it. 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS 


THE WEEKLY RECORD 


v 


CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 


| of importance, but sha'l endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
| journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


iM 

i 

i 
i] 
i 
| 


GIVE US OUR DAILY BREAD. 
“ Give us our daily bread,’”—and was that prayer 
Unanswered from high Heav’n’s eternal dome ? 
No, poor man, no !—its music entered there, 
And blessings dropp’d upon our earthly home : 
Let thy sad eye look round thee everywhere, 
When the rich showers or golden sunbeams come, 
And plenty greets thee from the teeming sod— 
The fruit that blossoms from the hand of God? 
But such, poor child of earth, is not for thee— 
Thy gaze drinks in its beauty, but thy lips 
Are dared to touch the manna, that must be 
For those whose birth and towering names eclipse 
The light of thine own honest right: the key 
Of this world’s treasure-house the strong man keeps, 
And till a stronger, with the glittering crest 
Of Knowledge, comes, the weak must be oppress’d. 
Grief answers grief across the briny deep ; 
The countries of the shamrock and the rose 
Have each their million eyes that waking weep, 
And ever find a sad and tearful close ; 
Nor less the sister clime of brae and steep— 
She has her meted share of pain and woes. 
Well may Oppression answer with a smile, . 
When Britain’s land is called a “ happy isle.” 
Happy, she cannot be, while those who toil, 
And ask for daily bread receive a stone ; 
While all the honey of the yielding soil 
Sweetens the tables of the great alone. 
While senators hold fast the “ corn and oil,” 
And slavish millions may not call their own 
That which they sweat for—while such things can be 
Britain can ne’er be happy, great or free. 
Greatness consists not in the trophies won, 
By taking gold, or land from brother worms; 
By sending grisly death from shell or gun, 
And making earth a citadel of storms. 
That land alone is GREAT, whose ev’ry son 
Finds on her bosom ali that keeps, and warms 
The chambers of his heart with joy and mirth, 
That he may taste of heaven while here on earth, 
Freedom is not the thought of being free 
From strangers who would yoke us with disgrace ; 
*Tis not the pride that we have bowed the knee 
To no stern tyrant of a foreign race. 
Such may exist, and Briton still may be 
The slave of Briton—holding the vile place 
Where Independence cringes to command, 
That makes the heart more servile than the hand. 
“ Give us our daily bread” —and do ye find, 
Ye whose stern sinews know no idle hour, 
That rulers to the poor are ever kind, 
Save to ensure their gold-supported power ? 
Do ye find aught of benefit to bind 
(As mantling ivy round a stately tower,) 
Your hearts to those who govern—day by day ? 


’ Your starving children rise, and answer “ Nay.” 


“ Give us our daily bread ;” Heaven whispers, “ Yes,” 


. © Give us our daily bread ;” Earth mutters, “ No,” 


And mocks the weepings of her sons’ distress ; 
Bright hours of change are coming, sure though slow, 
When pride, and want, and error shall be less, 
And more of Heaven be registered below: 
Even now the half of Slavery’s flag is furled; 
And Thought’s free sunshine circles the wide world. 
; BugRBINGTON, 








| poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work ror all, and we desire to work witn all.— Eps. 


Juvenile Delinquency.—In the year 1773, the immortal 
Howard commenced his benevolent visits to the neglected 
prisons of England—visits that led to those reforms so long 
needed, but which nobody till then would set about. Since his 
day the very eyes of inspectors and commissioners have pried into 
almost every abuse. Pauperism, public charities, hand-loom 
weavers, etc., have all been deeply investigated. This is as it should 
be. It is the duty of a government seriously to inquire into the 
real wants and circumstances of the various orders of its sub- 
jects; to “ gauge,” as it were—in the language of Burke—“ the 
depths of the human miseries” that rankle in and poison its 
great social heart—that spread a blight over the lives and 
comforts of great masses of its people. But as the government 
can only investigate—that is, measure the evil and lay down 
certain rules for others to carry out—the cure of our social 
evils must be generally left in the hands of the wealthy and 
talented of the locality so afflicted. Our attention has been 
drawn to the subject of industrial schools by the reports of 
the “ Inspectors of Prisons,” the writings of W. Chambers, and 
our own experience of the nature and extent of the evil sought 
to be remedied. The present practice of neglecting the sources 


| of crime is as erroneous in principle, and contrary to the true 
| principles of economy, asit is opposed to the injunctions of holy 
| writ. Prevention of evil is better than its cure. i 
; expensive to save a child on the way to ruin, than to prosecute, 
| imprison, and transport, after it has become a criminal. The 
| words of the wise king are very clear: “Train up a child in the 
| way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
| But the children for whom these schools are needed are trained 


It is far less 


to evil and crime, and when they are old they do not depart 


| from it, but become the propagators and ensnarers of others. 
| The Saviour, knowing the importance of early training, said, 


“Suffer the little children to come unto me;” but they are 


| not suffered to approach him; they are led in a more crooked, 


sorrowful, and Ignorant path—a life of dependence, of imposi- 


| tion, and of crime, with all its sins, its bad associations, and 


punishments, is before them, and nothing else. They are taught 


| to despise the pleasure of honest exertion and persevering in- 
| dustry, and insensibly contract an extreme fondness for .a 


wandering and vagabond life, The following was published a 
few years since, by a person who had visited, as a hawker, almost 


| every lodging-house in England :—“ Vagrancy is certainly a curse 
e (=) 5 . 


to, if not a stain on the English nation ; because in it originate, in 


| all their various forms, every kind of immorality and vice, robbery 
| and imposition, and even murder. A great number amongst these 


daring impostors have been brought up vagrants from their in- 


| faney, and such as are bred to it are naturally the most cleverinacts 
| of thieving or imposing on the public.” 
; recent tract on “Schools of Industry,” says, when speaking of a 
little urchin twelve or thirteen years of age, whom he saw tried 
| for “stealing an old brass candlestick worth sixpence, the appa- 
| ratus evoked to try tie little vagrant seemed like erecting 


W. Chambers, in his 


a steam-engine of 500 horse power to kill a mouse.” Nine 


| months after this he was again tried and transported. “The 


country on this occasion incurred probably an obligation 


) of 3002. or 4007. Hundreds of pounds to punish crime! Five 
} pounds rightly laid out at first would, most likely, have pre- 


vented its commission. The possible ruin of a boy, body and 
soul, is of a different and more impressive character.” 

To show what has been done in the difficult task of reclaim- 
ing the juvenile delinquent, I shall quote from the Reports 
of the New York Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, the following gratifying fact :— “The whole 


} number received into the Refuge from the lst day of Ja- 


nuary, 1825, the date of commencing its operations, to the 
Ist day of January, 1840, was 3123; viz. 2226 hoys, and 897 
girls; and the number of both sexes bound out as apprentices 
during the aforesaid period was 2817.” The next sentence is 
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very important, shewing how essential it is that the work of 
reform should be begun inearly youth. “That they (the mana- 
gers) have been disappointed in their expectations by a few of 
those who have been sent out as reformed, ought by no means 
ta lessen the fair fame of the institution, especially when the 
character and age of Some of the subjects are considered. The 
failures we have to lament are but few, and in most cases are 
those who have arrived at an age bordering on manhood or 
womanhood, whose evil propensities are often too firmly fixed to 
be removed.” Industrial Schools are no novelty, that at Aber- 
deen having been founded in October, 1841, by Sheriff Watson. 
“Tt is intended for the educational and industrial training of boys 
from 8 to 14 years ofage. The parties admitted are ofthe very 
lowest class; viz. those who usually prowl about our streets 
begging and stealing. They are educated And fed at the expense 
of the school funds, their labour for a few hours a day being 
accepted as payment; the work, however, is not so much looked 
to as a source of pecuniary income, as a means of cultivating. 
The boys lodge with their parents during the night; while those 
who have no homes are received into the House of Refuge.” In 
1843 a girls’ school was opened, which has been attended with 
marked success, 

The usual. order of school procedure is as follows :—* The 
school assembles at seven o’clock A.M., and the children receive 
religious instruction, have their attention directed to the cle- 
ments of geography, and the more striking facts of natural his- 
tory, till nine o’elock. On two mornings of each week an hour 
is devoted to instruction in vocal music. From nine to ten 
o'clock they get breakfast at the House of Refuge of porridge and 
milk. At ten o’clock they return to the school, and are em- 
ployed in different sorts of work till two o’clock p.m. From two 
till three they dine usually.on broth, beef, and bread; occa- 
sionally on agen) soup, hodge-podge, ete. From three till 
four they either work within doors, or, if the weather permits, 
are employed in the gardens, partly in recreation. From four 
till seven P.M. they are ‘instructed in. reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; at seven they return to the House of Refuge, get 
supper (same as breakfast), and are dismissed to their homes for 
the night by eight o’clock. A half-holiday is allowed on Satur- 
day. On Sunday the scholars assemble at half-past eight a.m., 
get breakfast at nine, attend public worship in the house during 
the forenoon, and after dinner return home, to enable them, if 
so disposed, to attend church with their relations. At five 
o’clock P.M. they meet again in’school, and are catechised, get 
supper at seven, and are dismissed, as on other days. 

The cost of superintendence is about 50/. a year, and the 
expenses, besides food and rent, about 40/.; making altogether 
about 108/. a year, exclusive of the expense of foo, which latter 
is about 3d. per day for each child, or about 47. 10s. per annum. 
Trom this has, however, to be deducted the profits of the chil- 
dren’s labour, which have hitherto been about 1d. per head per 
day. The chief kinds of employment are net-making, picking 
oakum, hair, senna, and gardening.” 

Success has attended this noble effort; not only has the evil 
of juvenile mendicity ceased in Aberdeen, but juvenile delin- 
quency also has received a very great check, Humanvs. 


The Edinburgh Mechanics’ Institution.—This is one of the 
right sort. Itis an institution set on foot by the Working Men 
themselves. The President is a Silversmith ; the Vice-President, a 
Coach Painter ; the Treasurer, a Machine-Maker ; the Secretary, 
a Type-Founder; the Committee consists of a Bookbinder, a 
Clerk, a Plumber, etc. In their prospectus they say :— 

A few Operatives, desirous of adding another to the many 
agents of moral, social, and intellectual improvement, resolved 
themselves into a body under the designation of “ THe Ep1y- 
BuRGH Mecnantcs’ [nsTITUTION.” 

The Committee of this infant Society, in presenting a Pro- 
spectus of its objects to their industrious brethren, feel that they 
have more cause for gratulation than apology. 

The schoolmaster is truly abroad; the working classes are 
resolutely shaking off the ignorance, engendered a of ages, 
and, animated with hope, and sustained by self-reliance, are 
planting the standard of progress in every town and village in 
the nation. 

It is imperatively demanded of us, that the working men of 
intellectual Edinburgh shall not lag behind in the march of 
popular advancement. 

Private philanthropy has done much for us educationally ; 
gratitude therefore demands that we should demonstrate to our 
mental benefactors, but more especially ¢o ourselves, that we can 
do much for ourselves. 





We wish to prove that philanthropists have not laboured in 
vain to elevate the workman, and that one of the most glorious 
lessons they have taught him is self-reliance. 

It is anticipated that the Mechanics’ will ultimately become to 
the operative classes what the Philosophical Institution is to the 
wealthier portion of cur citizens. As its energies and resources 
become developed, its sphere will commensurately extend, until 
every stream of science and literature shall become, through it, 
tributaries to the great tide of human progress. 

There isan impulse in the great heart of humanity at present 
animating and hurrying on the masses. They are shouting in 
the wilderness to the prophets of progress, “ Prepare ye the 
way.” They ery, “ we are coming; all that we require is 
direction ;” and men so animated will not long lack the means 
of lighting the lamp of intellectual life. 

Their terms are, for a quarter of twelve weeks, ]s.’; for a 
full year, 4s. 4d. Members are privileged to admit one friend, 
and Ladies are especially desired to be present. They propose 
to do all that such institutions can do for the people, and will 


‘thankfully receive dcnations of books. Bravo! Working Men 


of Edinburgh! you are proving all that we said last week of 
the People, and People’s Colleges. Let us hear more about you, 
and the gyhole public shall hear it, and be sure others will follow 
your example. We hrve seldom read so eloquent and truly 
noble a composition, as the Tutroductory Address of the Presi- 
dent, John Cowie, a working silversmith. The sentiments on 
women.we shall take the very first opportunity of making known 
to the readers of this Journal. ‘The whole address is a brilliant 
proof of what education is doing for the people. 


Anti-Enclosure Association —We are glad to learn that this 
Association commences the New Year free from debts, and pro- 
poses now to dévote its funds to the purchase of a house and 
grounds for its business purposes ; and also to be open for other 


public purposes ; the profits thence accruing to he partly devoted | 
to its maintainance, and partly to a law fund for asserting the | 
right of road wherever needed. The Association now mecis at | 


the great room of the Princess Royal, Circus Street, New Road, 
where a public mecting for discussion is held each Thursday 
evening, after cight o’clock, admission free. The~ Association 
proposes also to engage lecturers to advocate its views, as regards 
keeping open paths, public places, and other objects connected 
with the general health and convenience. , 


The Hutchinsons and the American prejudice against colour.— 
We learn by an American paper that our valued friends the 
Hutchinsons have been singing in Philadelphia, and in this 
city of William Penn have been compelled by the mayor to give 
up their room, and leave the place, because they outraged public 


opinion, by singing Anti-Slavery songs, and persisted against all | 


remonstrance in admitting people of colour to their concerts. 
We honour their steadfast principle. 


Madame Laffarge —We have to record another of those 
odious instances of inflated romanticism and misdirected sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm, which haye so often disgraced the won- 
der-loving Parisians, andin which great portions of the English 
public have so often taken a-conspicnous part. Why are we 
hoaxed with the disgusting nonsense about the elegant affecta- 
tions and pampered vanity of this poisoning lady P 
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